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THE NEXT EXHIBITION 

AT THE 

AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 

WILL BE 

Tk» Second “Prize Fund ExKitilion/' 

OPENING TO THE PUBLIC 

ON OR ABOUT SA TURD A F, MA Y isr. 


This Exhibition of American Art promises to be the 
most important ever held. Four or more cash prizes of 
$2,000 each will be awarded by a committee of the 
subscribers to the fund, representing The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
The Southern Exposition, Louisville, and other In¬ 
stitutions. 

Ten Gold Medals of Honor, each of a bullion value 
of $100, contributed by The American Art Associa¬ 
tion of the City of New York, will be awarded by a 
committee of artists selected from among the exhibitors. 

Further information will be cheerfully furnished by 


THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION. 
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Thomas E. Kirby and R. Austin Robertson, 
Vice-Presidents. 

Miss Katharine Timpson, 
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NOTICE. 



HE Galleries will be open daily from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and unless notice to the contrary, 
in the evenings from 7.30 to 10 o’clock. 

Admission, fifty cents ; Single Admission Exhibition 
Season Tickets, one dollar ; Family Yearly Tickets, 
ten dollars, good for one year from date of issue, and 
admitting to all receptions and exhibitions held under 
our management. 

Pictures, drawings and other works are admitted to 
the Galleries solely on the invitation of The American 
Art Association. Every possible care will be taken of 
works sent for exhibition, but The American Art Associa¬ 
tion cannot hold themselves responsible for injury or loss. 

Artists can insure their works at the Galleries at the 
rate of one-quarter of one per cent, on amount insured. 

A deposit of 25 per cent, must be made at the Gallery 
when a work is purchased. 

No work can be removed before the close of exhibition. 

Prices will not be printed in catalogues, nor will 
“Sold’’ tickets be placed on works disposed of during 
the exhibition. 








THE IMPRESSIONIST PAINTERS. 


BY THEODORE DURET. 


A CHAPTER WITH SOME HOME-TRUTHS ADDRESSED TO THE PUBLIC. 


In 1877, when the Impressionists made that exhibition of their pic¬ 
tures in the Rue le Peletier which drew upon them the particular at¬ 
tention of the public, the critics, for the most part, greeted them 
with ridicule, and even with insults. The opinion of the majority of 
those persons who visited the exhibition was, that these artists were 
by no means wanting in talent, and that they might, perhaps, have 
succeeded in making good pictures, if they had been willing to paint 
like the rest of the world ; but it was plain, all they were after was, 
to make a sensation, in order to amuse the crowd. In short, the re¬ 
sult of the exhibition was, that the Impressionists came to be looked 
on as artists who were, so to speak, off the track ; and the pleasantries 
which to this day continue to be showered upon them by the critics, 
the caricaturists of the comic journals, and even by the actors on the 
stage, prove that this is still the prevailing opinion. 

If you should venture to say to one of these scoffers : tc You think 
so ! And yet there are amateurs who value these painters,” he would 
open his eyes, astonished. ‘‘These amateurs” he would retort, 
“must be eccentric people!” Candor obliges me to confess that, 
among such eccentrics, I must claim a principal place. Yes, I love 
and I admire the art of the Impressionists, and I have taken up my 
pen for no other purpose than to give a reason for my admiration. 
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INTR OD UCTION 


But the reader must not think me alone in my enthusiasm ! I am 
by no means the only one who believes in the Impressionists. At 
first, we were a small sect, to-day we are a church ; our members are 
growing ; we even make proselytes ! And I can assure you that we 
find ourselves in very good company. To begin with : there are 
critics such as Burty, Castagnary, Chesneau, and Duranty, men who 
have never been counted in the art-world among the bad judges. Then, 
there are men-of-letters such as Alphonse Daudet, d’Hervilly, Zola, 
and, last of all,there are the collectors ! For—and here I expect the 
reader who has already laughed so heartily at the Impressionists, to 
laugh still louder—these pictures do*actually find buyers! It is true 
the sales have not as yet made the artists rich enough to build them¬ 
selves palaces ; but, for all that, there have been sales ! Amateurs 
who in time past proved their taste and judgment by collecting the 
canvasses of Delacroix, of Corot, of Courbet are to-day buying the 
works of the Impressionists in whom they delight. To name only a 
few of the best known among these amateurs, there are Messieurs 
d’Auriac, Etienne Baudry, de Belio, Charpentier, Choquet, Deudon, 
Dollfus, Faure, Murer, de Rasty. 

“ Well,” cries the reader, “ do you think, because you have got 
together a few dozen believers, that you will convert the whole public 
to your faith ? ” Just so ! ” I answer. “ All we ask is time.” 


The question has been much discussed: how far is the public capa¬ 
ble of judging for itself as to the merit of a work of art ? It may be 
granted that the average citizen is quick to feel and to enjoy when he 
is in the presence of accepted forms and traditional processes. The 
writing is plain ; he who runs may read. But, when it comes to new 
ideas, to individual ways of feeling, if the form in which these ideas 
have taken shape, if the mold in which the work is cast are equally 
new and personal, then the unfitness of the public at large to com¬ 
prehend, and to perceive at a glance the merit or demerit of what is 
set before it, is clear and undeniable. 

Of all the Arts, Painting is the most easily appreciated by the 
crowd, because in order to understand it we require a special training 
of the eye, and the habit of reading clear the thoughts and purposes 
of the artist beneath the technical processes he is obliged to employ. 
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Schopenhauer has classified the artistic and literary professions ac¬ 
cording to the ease with which they gain the suffrages of the mass of 
mankind. Rope-dancers, ballet-dancers, and actors, he says, are the 
most quickly run after, and most easily win applause : them he puts 
first in his category. Last of all come the philosophers, and just be¬ 
fore these he places the painters. 

Everything that is passing before our eyes in the world of art to-day 
proves the perfect justice of this classification. With what contempt 
have our greatest painters been received at their first appearance ? 
Who cannot, even now, hear the stupid commonplaces on whicli all 
the judgments of the critics and of the general public were based ! 
Have we not heard, till we are tired, that Delacroix did not know how 
to draw, and that his pictures are nothing but orgies of color ? Has 
not Millet been reproached enough with painting dull and ignoble 
peasants, and subjects that are not fit to hang in a drawing-room? 
And what haven’t they said about Corot’s painting! “ What want of 

finish! What mere sketches! What dirty gray! This isn’t paint 
at all, ’tis only palette scrapings ! ” We are told that for a long time 
if by any extraordinary chance a visitor should happen to find himself 
in Corot’s studio and the artist should timidly offer to give him a pic¬ 
ture, the stranger would refuse to take it away with him, not valuing 
the daub enough to give it a frame. If Corot had not lived to be 
eighty years old, he would have died neglected and despised. 

And Manet ! It may be said without exaggeration that criticism 
has gathered together all the insults it has emptied on his predeces¬ 
sors for the last fifty years, to throw them in a heap on the devoted 
head of this artist. And yet, it must in justice be admitted that crit¬ 
icism has of late made honorable amends for its former rudeness, and 
that the public has been won over from contempt to admiration. 
But how much time it has cost ! What effort has been necessary to 
gain even so much ; how slowly, little by little, and how painfully 
the victory has been won ! 

“Come, now!” says the reader, “ did you set out to preach us a 
sermon on painting in general, or was it something about the Impres¬ 
sionists in particular, we were to hear?” 

You are right ! Let us change the subject! 




INTRODUCTION. 


A CHAPTER IN WHICH WE ARE TOLD WHY THERE ARE IMPRESSION¬ 
ISTS AND WHEREIN THEY DIFFER FROM OTHER PAINTERS. 

The Impressionists were not made by a special act of creation, 
nor did they spring up in a night, like mushrooms. They are the 
product of a regular evolution from the modern French school. 
Nature does not advance by leaps in painting, more than in other 
things. The Impressionists are the descendants of the naturalist 
painters : their fathers were Corot, Courbet and Manet. It is to 
these thiee masteis that the art of painting owes that simplicity of 
technique and that directness of touch—an execution proceeding by 
grand lines and by masses, which alone can hope to stand the brunt 
of time. It is to these artists we owe the transparent painting of our 
day, in which we are fairly rid of the old-time nuisances—litharge, 
bitumen, chocolate-brown, tobacco-juice, and the rest of the studio 
tricks. It is to them we owe the out-of-door study, the perception 
not only of colors, but of the most delicate shades of colors, the dis¬ 
tinctions of tones, and the attempt to record truly the relation between 
the atmosphere which lights the picture, and the tone of all the ob¬ 
jects contained in it. And, to the sum of all that the Impressionists 
have inherited from their predecessors, is to be added the influence of 
the art of Japan. 

“Go for a walk along the bank of the Seine, at Asnteres, for instance. 
Your eye takes in, at one view, the red-tiled roof and the shining 
white wall of a cottage, the tender green of a poplar, the yellow of 
the road, and the blue of the river. At noon, in the summer, the 
whole coloring of the landscape will appear to you raw, glaring, with¬ 
out the least gradation, and without the veil of a general half-tone. 
Well, it may seem strange to say it, but it is none the less true, that 
before the arrival among us of the Japanese picture-books, there was 
no one in France who dared to seat himself on the banks of a river 
and to put side by side on his canvas, a roof frankly red, a white¬ 
washed wall, a green poplar, a yellow road, and blue water ! Before 
the day of Japan, this was impossible. The painter told nothing but 
lies. Nature, with its fresh tones, put out his eyes. Never did we 
see anything on his canvas but faded colors drowned in a general 
half-tone. 
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But, after we had sight of the Japanese pictures,where the most vio¬ 
lently contrasted and the harshest tones are seen side by side, we per¬ 
ceived that in order to reproduce certain effects of nature, up to that 
time neglected, or thought impossible to translate, there might be 
certain new methods with which it would be good to experiment. For 
the truth is, that these Japanese pictures, which so many people had 
insisted on rating as mere sign-painting, are of an astonishing fidelity 
to nature. If this be doubted, ask those who have been to Japan. I 
look at a Japanese album of drawings, and I say to myself, “ Yes, 
’twas just so that nature looked to me in Japan ! This is her lumi¬ 
nous and transparent atmosphere, beneath which is unrolled the blue 
and shining sea. Here are the roads and the fields bordered with 
noble cedars, their branches twisted into angular and fantastic shapes. 
Here is Fusyama, the most graceful of volcanoes ; here the thickets 
of slender bamboo fringing the hillsides, and here the towns and the 
fields with their crowds of picturesque people. All the peculiar 
aspects of this scenery were rendered by the Japanese artists with a 
way of coloring as daring as it was new; as such, it could not fail to 
strike artists looking about them, eager for discovery, and the Impres¬ 
sionists were strongly affected by it. 

The Impressionists had borrowed from their immediate predecessors 
of the French School their honest way of painting in the open air, off¬ 
hand, with vigorous touches; to these were added the bold and novel 
methods of coloring learned of the Japanese, and thus furnished they 
began to develop their own individuality and to look at nature with 
their own eyes. 


The Impressionist seats himself on the bank of a stream : according 
to the aspect of the sky, the angle of vision, the hour of the day, the 
quiet or disturbed state of the atmosphere, the water takes this, that, 
or the other hue, and he paints without hesitation upon his canvas, 
water which has this, that, or the other hue. The sky is overcast, the 
weather is rainy: he paints water that is milky, heavy, opaque. The 
sky is clear, the sun shines: he paints the water sparkling, silvery, 
with an azure sheen. The wind is stirring: he paints the reflections 
broken by the ripples. The sun goes down and darts its rays along 
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the water: the Impressionist, quick to seize the effect, dashes upon 
his canvas yellow and red. Then the public begins to laugh. 

The winter comes. The impressionist paints the snow. He per¬ 
ceives that in the sunlight the shadows thrown upon the snow are 
blue. Without hesitating, he paints blue shadows. Then the public 
laughs outright! 

Certain clayey soils in the country take on a lilac tone : the Impres¬ 
sionist paints lilac landscapes. Then the public begins to lose its 
temper ! 

Under a summer sun, in the shade of green leafage, the skin and 
the clothes take a violet tint: the Impressionist paints violet people 
in the woods. Then the public loses all self-control ! The critics 
shake their fists, and cry after the artist, “ Communist! ” and 
“ Wretch! ” 

In vain the unhappy Impressionist protests his perfect sincerity, 
declares that he only paints what he sees, that he has been faithful to 
nature ; the public and the critics condemn him. They do not take 
the trouble to find out whether what they see painted corresponds or 
not to what the painter has really seen in nature. For them there is 
only one fact, and that suffices: the Impressionist’s work does not look 
like the work of the painters who went before him. It is different 
from theirs, therefore it is bad. 






CATALOGUE. 


GALLERY “A.” 


MANET. 

1. Portrait of De Fauvre (as Hamlet). 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

2. The Chase. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 

3. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

BOUDIN. 

4. Village on Border of a River. 


DES BOUTINS. 


v Enfants. 


BOUDIN. 


6. Group of Boats. 
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AUGUSTE FLAMENG. 

7. Fishing Boats. 


MELIN. 

8 . Footman. 


J. PAUL LAURENS. 

9. Death of General Marceau. 

HUGUET. 

10. An Encampment in Africa. 


D. LANGEE. 

11. The Thrasher. 

ARMAND DUMARESQ. 

12. Washington. 


FLEURY-CHENU. 

13. Marine View. 


JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

i -!. The Start. 


MANET. 

15. Race-course. 

MELIN. 

16. French Hound. 
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DEGAS. 

17. Ballet de Robert le Diable. 

AUGUSTE FLAMENG. 

18. The Departure. 

ROLL. 

/ 

19. Etude. 

HENRY CHENU. 

20. The Blacksmith. 

MANET. 

21. Portrait de Rochefort. 

MANET. 

22. Le Fifre de la Garde. 

MANET. 

23. Nature Morte. 

BESNARD. 

24. By Candle Light. 

HUGUET. 

25. Horses Bathing. 

MELIN. 


26. French Pointer. 
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MONTENAR D. 

27. Gkande Route de Toulon a la Seine. 

CLAUDE MONET. 

28. Breaking of Ice on the Seine. 

LEROLLE. 

29. The Organ. 

G. CAILLEBOTTE. 

30. The Planers. 

CLAUDE MONET. 

31. Low Tide at Pourville. 

BOUDIN. 

32. Cabins at Berck. . 

MELIN. 

33. Bull Dog. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 


34 . Souvenir de lTlk de Wight. 






GALLERY “B.” 

WORKS IN PASTEL AND WATER-COLORS. 

DEGAS. 

35. Women in a Cafe. 

RENOIR. 

36. Head of a Young Girl. 

PISSARRO. 

37. View of Rouen. 

DEGAS. 

38. Visit to the Museum. 

RENOIR. 

39. Femme au Corset. 

GUI EL AUMIN. 

40. Plain of Chatillon. 

SERRET. 


41. A Balustrade. 


T 5 
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42. Danseuse. 

DEGAS. 


SERRET. 

43 * Children Picking Flowers. 

PISSARRO. 

44 - The Return to the Farm. 


45. Washing. 

PISSARRO. 

46. The Dispute. 

SERRET. 

4 7. Washerwomen. 

DEGAS. 

48. Music. 

SERRET. 

SERRET. 


49. Crown of Flowers. 

DEGAS. 

50. Danseuse tirant son BAS. 

LANGEE, 


51. Woman Reading. 
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DEGAS. 

52. Danseuses. 

SERRET. 

53. Children Playing with a Boat. 

SERRET. 

54. On the Sofa. 

DEGAS. 

55. Danseuse. 

SERRET. 

56. Bobo ! 

DEGAS. 

• ^ 

57. Singer of the Concert Cafe. 

SERRET. 

58. The Musical Instrument. 

PISSARRO. 

59. Cow Tender. 

PISSARRO. 

60. Peasant Woman. 

SERRET. 

61. Les Sonis aux Petits. 


2 
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PISSARRO. 

62. Cutting Grass. 


63. Le Violon. 

DEGAS. 

64. La Toilette. 

DEGAS. 

65. Au Balcon. 

SERRET. 

PISSARRO. 


66. Vegetable Market a Poutoise. 

DEGAS. 

67. Chorus d’ Opera. 



DEGAS. 

68. Danseuse. 


6 9. Modiste. 

DEGAS. 

SIGNAC. 


70. From my Window. 

PISSARRO. 

71. White Frost. 
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BOUDIN. 

72. Boats off Trouville. 

RENOIR. 

73. Portrait de M’lle Samary. 

BOUDIN. 

74. Beach of Trouville. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN., 

75. Departure for the Chase. 

RENOIR. 

76. Head of a Young Girl. 

PISSARRO. 

77. Country Women. 

PISSARRO. 

78. Goat Tender. 

PISSARRO. 

79. Wheat Market. 

PISSARRO. 

80. . Country Woman in the Field. 

PISSARRO. 


81. Woodman. 
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PISSARRO. 

82. Harvesting Beets. 


83. Danseuse. 


84. Flowers. 


DEGAS. 


PISSARRO. 


PISSARRO. 

85. The Market Place. 


PISSARRO. 


86. Peasant at Work. 

PISSARRO. 

87. Femme Eccroupia. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

88. The Groom. 


JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 


89. Jockey. 


JOHN LEWIS BROWN, 

90. Steeple Chase, 


DEGAS, 


91. Behind the Wings. 
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PISSARRO. 

92. Peasants near PoutoiseI 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

93. Jockey. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

94. Cavaliers. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

95. Horse in the Woods. 

BENASSIT. 

96. Study. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

97. Staff Officers. 

JOHN LEWIS BROWN. 

98. Cavalier. 

DEGAS. 

✓ 

99. Repetition de Danse. 

DEGAS. 

100. Danseuse. 

FORAIN. 


101. Femme aux Fleurs. 
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PISSARRO. 

102. Women in the Field. 

PISSARRO. 

103. Potato Gatherers. 

PISSARRO. 


104. Reaping. 


PISSARRO. 


105. Country Girl Knitting. 


DEGAS. 

106. Drawing the Curtain. 

RENOIR. 

107. The Bather. 








GALLERY “C.” 

MONET. 


108. Snow at Port Villers. 

GUILLAUMIN. 

109. Route de Damiette. 

RENOIR. 

no. Flowers. 

PISSARRO. 


in. Landscape. 

SEURAT. 

112. Island Grande Jatte. 

PISSARRO. 

113. Peasant Girl. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 

114. Snow Effect. 

PISSARRO. 

115. Vue de Bazincourt—Soleil Couchant. 
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RENOIR. 

116. Flowers. 

GUILLAUMIN. 

117 View at Damiette. 

GUILLAUMIN. 

118 Valley of the Yuette. 

PISSARRO. 

119. Farm View. 

SIGNAC. 

120. La Ville Loue A St. Brieux. 

GUILLAUMIN. 

121. Paysage a Damiette. 

RENOIR. 

122. Apples. 

MONET. 

123. Mail Post at Etretat. 

SIGNAC. 

124. Quai de la Tournelle. 

PISSARRO. 

125. Landscape with Figure. 
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RENOIR. 

i : X ), Mi :lons and Figs. 

PISSARRO. 

i 27. A Road—Snow Effect. 

SIGNAC. 

i 28. Le Bichet. 

SIGNAC. 

129. La grue de Charbon Clichy. 

GUILLAUMIN. 

1 ;< > Ouai DE la Tournelle. 

MONET. 

151. Cap D’Antifer. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 

i ; 2. Landscape—Study in Yellow and Rose. 

SEURAT. 

1 >). 12 Studies. 

SIGNAC. 

1 j.j. La Jetee D’amont. 

MONET. 

1 55. A Farm. 
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CAILLEBOTTE. 

136. Landscape—Study in Yellow and Green. 

GUILLAUMIN. 

137. Quai Bourbon a Paris. 

PISSARRO. 

138. Meules. 

MORIZOT. 

139. In the Garden. 

MORIZOT. 

140. Peasant Hanging out Linen. 

MORIZOT. 

141. The Toilette. 

MORIZOT. 

142. Portrait de Mme. X. 

MORIZOT. 

143. Port of Nice. 

MORIZOT. 

144. Beach at Nice. 

PISSARRO. 

145. Woman and Child. 
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CAILLEBOTTE. 

146. Child in a Garden. 

MORIZOT. 

147. Marine View. 

MORIZOT. 

148. Young Girl with Umbrella. 








GALLERY “ D.” 

RENOIR. 

149. Portrait of Mlle. M. D. R. 

SISLEY. 

150. Bougival. 

151. The Seine at Lavacour. 

RENOIR. 

152. Young Lady in a Garden. 

BOUDIN. 

153. Docks at Deauville. 

MONET. 

154. Study of Willow Trees. 

SISLEY. 

155. Cloudy Weather. 

RENOIR. 

156. Portrait of a Lady. 
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MONET. 

17. Canal in Holland. 

MONET. 

158. A Wheat Field. 

SISLEY. 

1 s'<;. The Beach at Veneaux. 

PISSARRO. 

1 < H \ Peasants at Work. 

SISLEY. 

1 0 1. Effect of Snow at Marly, 

PISSARRO. 

t (> s . Route de Pontoise. 

BOUDIN. 

Washerwomen of Trouville, 

FORAIN. 

iu.|. Aux Folies Bergeres. 

RENOIR. 

S. Portrait de Mlle. Samary. 

BOUDIN. 

1 ()(). Washerwomen of Trouville. 
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DESBOUTIN. 

167. Portrait de l’Ami “Cauchois.’ 

MONET. 

168. The Seine at Giverny. 

MONET. 

169. Cabin at Pourville. 



SEURAT. 

170. Bathing. 


171. Valle Buone- 

MONET. 

—■Bordighera. 


MONET. 

172. Near Monte Carlo. 

RENOIR. 

173. Fisherman’s Children. 

DESBOUTINS. 

174. The Knitting Woman. 

MONTENARD. 

175. Waiting for a Breeze. 


176. Rotterdam. 

BOUDIN. 
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MONET. 

177. The Seine at Argenteuil. 

M 0 NET. 

178. Combat du Kerseage et de l’Alabama. 

PISSARRO. 

179. Street in Winter. 

PISSARRO. 

180. Landscape. 

RENOIR. 

18 1. On the Terrace. 

FLAMENG. 

182. The Quay at Honfleur. 

MONET. 

/ 

183. Pave de Chailly. 

MONET. 

184. The Setting Sun. 

RENOIR. 

/ V 

185. Le Dejeuner a Bougival. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 


186. Paddling Canoe. 
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PISSARRO. 

187. PONTOISE. 

RENOIR. 

188. A Box at the Opera. 

FLAMENG. 

189. Low Tide at Honfleur. 

MONET. 

190. The Bull Fight. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 

191. Trees in Blossom. 

MONET. 

192. Dans la Serre. 

MONET. 

193. Near Havre. 

PISSARRO. 

194. Le Repos. 

BOUDIN. 

195. Church in Brittany. 

BOUDIN. 


196. Stranded Boats. 
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RENOIR. 

197. Rain in Paris. 

MONET. 

198. Fog Effect near Dieppe. 

MONET. 

199. Looking Seaward from Dieppe. 

J. L. BROWN. 

200. Dragoons en Reconnaissance. 

SISLEY. 

201. Rue de Marly in Winter. • 

PISSARRO. 

V 

202. COURS LA REINE A ROUEN. 

MONET. 

203. Station at St. Lazare. 

RENOIR. 

\ 

204. La Danse a Bougival. 

MONET. 

205. Branch of Lemon Tree. 

RENOIR. 

206. A Windy Day at Guernsey. 

3 
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RENOIR. 

207 . Portraits of the Mixes. D. R. 

FLAMENG. 

208. Rough Weather. 















GALLERY “ E.” 

RENOIR. 

209. Au Cirque. 

RENOIR. 

210. Portrait of Wagner. 

RENOIR. 

211. The Bather. 

MONET. 

212. Landscape at Giverny. 

RENOIR. 

213. A Servant. 

PISSARRO. 

214. Stone Bridge at Rouen. 

RENOIR. 

215. The Bath. 

MONET. 


216. Morning at Pourville. 
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217. Dahlias. 


MONET. 


RENOIR. 

318. Sail Boats on the Argenteuil. 

MONET. 

219. Evening on the Seine. 

RENOIR. 

220. Baigneuse au Bord de la Mer. 


SISLEY. 

221. A Garden. 

MONET. 

222. Vue de Vetheuil. 

MONET. 

n 

223. L’assommoir. 


MONTENARD. 

224. Return of the Boats. 

MONET. 

225. Low Tide. 


226. On the Seine. 


SISLEY. 
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MONET. 

227. Lola de Valence. 

PISSARRO. 

228. Convent of Gisors. 

SISLEY. 

229. St. Mammes le Matin. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 

230. Before the Window. 

BOUDIN. 

231. Maine View. 

SISLEY. 

232. On the Banks of the Seine. 

J. LEWIS BROWN. 

233. Horses Drinking. 

BOUDIN. 

234. Docks of Trouville. 

SISLEY. 

235. Le bac de l’ile de la loge. 

MANET. 

236. Le Buveur d 5 Absinthe. 
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237. La Loge. 

FORAIN. 

238. African Scene. 

HUGUET. 


MONET. 

239. Sea Coast at Pourville. 


240. The Mendicant. 

MANET. 

241. Roses. 

FAUTIN. 


FORAIN. 

242. Le Cabinet de Toilette. 

BOUDIN. 

243. Coast of Brittany. 


244. Un Philosophe. 

MANET. 


BOUDIN. 


245. Marine View—Evening. 

MONET. 


246. View in Holland. 
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J. LEWIS BROWN. 

247. Staff Officers. 

BOUDIN. 

248. Shipping on the Thames. 

MANET. 

249. A Game of Croquet. 

MONET. 

250. Le Jardin de Monet a Vetheuil. 

BOUDIN. 

251. Marine—Morning. 

BOUDIN. 

252. Marine—The Setting Sun. 

MONET. 

253. In the Meadow. 

MANET. 

254. On the Balcony. 

BOUDIN. 

255. Ships of the State. 

BOUDIN. 

256. Three-masted Frenchman. 
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SISLEY. 

257. Willow Trees at Veneux. 

SISLEY. 

258. Bridge of Bougival. 

RENOIR. 


259. Woman Reading. 

BOUDIN. 

260. Port of Trouville. 

PISSARRO. 


261. Place of the Republic at Rouen. 

BOUDIN. 

262. Scene at Paimpol. 

RENOIR. 


263. Venice. 

J. LEWIS BROWN. 

264. Horses Crossing a River. 

BOUDIN. 

265. Morning in the Harbor. 

DESBOUTINS. 


266. Enfants. 
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MONET, 

267. Springtime at Giverny. 

MONET. 

268. On the Coast at Pourville. 

RENOIR. 

269. After the Bath. 

MONET. 

270. Poppies in Bloom. 

FLAMENG. 

271. Docks at Honfleur. 

CAILLEBOTTE. 

272. The Rowers. 

MONET. 

273. An Autumn Morning. 

RENOIR. 

274. Pivoines. 

FLAMENG. 

275. In the London Docks. 

MONET. 

276. The Little Island of Port Viller. 
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SISLEY. 

277. Landscape with Figures. 

MONET. 


278. Trouville. 

RENOIR. 

279. La Toillete de l’Enfant. 

RENOIR. 

280. Preparing for the Bath. 

LKPINE. 

281. The Bridge of St. Michel. 

MONET. 

282. Petit Bras D’argenteuil. 

MONET. 

283. Still Life—Tea Service. 

RENOIR. 


284. Geraniums and Cats. 

FLAM ENG. 

285. Wrecks at Bordeaux. 


SISLEY. 


286. Morning in Spring. 
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I MONET. 

| 287. The Setting Sun at Etrktat. 

DEGAS. 

288. Jockeys. 

DEFINE. 

289. Moonlight in Paris. 



J 








rii(» ji meric&n 

6 1 'AST 23d STREET (Madison Square South), 

7 EAST 22d STREET and 940 to 952 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, 

THE FINEST AND BEST ADAPTED FOR THEIR 
PURPOSES TO BE FOUND IN AMERICA, 

An- open every week-day during the entire year. Visitors 
will always find on exhibition Paintings, and other works 
ol Ail, contributed by the Artists and on sale for their 
account. 


Jlrt Galleries, 


Management of Public Sales of Im¬ 
portant Art Collections. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

\\V are prepared to take the management of the 
Exhibit ion and Sale of Collections of Paintings of 
•,p<a 11I importance, feeling confident that our experience 
m mk h matters, coupled with the fact that we have the 
handsomest and most commodious galleries in the 
count rv, enable us to do so to the best possible advantage. 

( 'on si strut with our established business rules , we do not , 
unde/ any circumstances, allow additions to be made to col¬ 
lect n> ns of which we have the management , considering it an 
imposition on the public , and detrimental to the interest of 
those disposing of their collections . 

American Art Association, 

6 East 23d Street, New York. 


) \ m its K. Sutton. 
Thomas K. Kirby. 

K \ 1 min Robertson. 












